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Sherman E. Lee, Curator of Oriental Art at The Cleveland Museum of Art, discusses 
the paintings in the Masterpieces of Japanese Art, sponsored by the Japanese Govern- 
ment. Due to the limitation of space, Mr. Lee has not considered the sculpture in the 
exhibition. Ninety-one celebrated treasures from ancient temples in Nara and Kyoto, 
famous works of art from the Emperor’s personal collection and distinguished exam- 
ples from other public and private collections will be on view in the East Wing Galler- 
ies for one month only from September 15 through October 15. During the period from 
1946 to 1948, Mr. Lee was advisor on Fine Arts at General Headquarters at Tokyo, 
Japan. The numerals in Mr. Lee’s article refer to entries in the fully illustrated catalog 


which is on sale at the Museum Store. 


THE CREATIVE ART OF JAPAN by Sherman E. Lee 


The fresh start is a consummation devoutly to 
be wished for Western understanding of Japa- 
nese art. The forthcoming exhibition provides 
the needed stimulus; if it does not, then the 
fault is ours, for we will not have seen what is 
plainly there—and just as meaningfully, what 
is not there. There are no woodblock prints, 
those lovely but misleading mirrors of plebeian 
life, no netsuke or inro which mistakenly con- 
firm an appraisal of the Japanese artist as a 
craftsman in miniature. The exaggerated rus- 
ticity of the later Tea Ceremony is absent and 
the plainly derivative efforts of the Kano 
School have been kept to a minimum. There 
is here no real excuse to speak of inferior imi- 
tations of Chinese art, rather there is a chal- 
lenge to seek out the really creative aspects of 
Japanese art, its many contributions to the 
history of art. 


Published quarterly Sep 


It has been said that Japanese art is merely 
decorative. The kernel of truth contained in 
this should not hide the prudishness of the 
speaker. If modern art has done nothing more, 
and it has, it has laid low the word “merely” 
when prefixed to decorative. Japanese art, 
painting in particular, is gloriously and daring- 
ly decorative. Even where an esoteric religion 
demanded an awe-inspiring icon, the artist 
grafted a most sophisticated and elegant deco- 
rative web over the international Buddhist 
style derived from China, who in turn, derived 
it from India through Central Asia. The Shak- 
yamuni Buddha from Jingoji (Fig. 1) gazes 
with compassion and religious pathos, while 
his haloed sun-garment shines with the light 
of subtly designed and delicately cut gold— 
not painted but cut and applied. This decora- 
tive plane illuminates the icon with light 
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Fig. 1, (6), Shaka Nyorai, 12th 
Century, from Jingoji 
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Fig. 2, (28), Kan Fugen-kyo, 12th Century, from Takanashi Collection 
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worthy of deity and, who can subvert such 
pleasure, provides a rich and sensuous film 
through which even the severe and esoteric 
becomes an aesthetic joy. 

We can be sure that the Shakyamuni was 
an icon, an aid to worship, and that the super- 
imposed decorative web was secondary despite 
its significance. The Kan Fugen-kyo (Fig. 2) is 
a closely related but different matter. There is 
a web here, a web of holy text that ostensibly 
held the attention of the reader. But did it 
really do so? We can be pardoned for doubting 
and finding the tables turned. The secondary 
decorative lacework of gold in the Shaka is 
replaced by a secondary screen of text. The 
substance beneath really captivated and held 
the attention of the “lovely” and “up-to-date” 
Fujiwara aristocrats and is decorative in the 
highly purposeful sense of much modern 
painting. The long strands of black hair, the 
cascading garments and the arbitrary planes 
and angles of floor, screen and mat are mate- 
rials for conscious aesthetic organization. The 
phenomenon is not isolated. The fan sutras 
(#27) in the exhibition give more evidence 


which is repeated in numerous Fujiwara 
sutras, paintings and lacquers in Japan, the 
most famous of which are the remaining sec- 
tions of the Genji Monogatari scroll. This early 
decorative school was rudely shoved aside by 
the narrative realism of the succeeding period, 
but it never left the scene and was ready at 
hand as source material for the decorative re- 
vival of the 16th and 17th centuries. 

No name is attached to the Sun and Moon 
screens (Fig. 3) and there is something in them 
of a provincial air, yet they stand high in the 
roster of the exhibition for their decorative 
qualities: rhythmic concentration, wilful dis- 
tortion and delightfully capricious use of gold, 
color and relief work. Indeed they are a testa- 
ment to a kind of decorative underground 
movement beneath the austerities of the con- 
temporary monochrome school and the Tea 
Masters. Such an underground in addition to 
the Fujiwara relics provided the impulse for 
an outbreak of sheer gorgeousness which was 
the Momoyama screen painting style (#54) 
and the daring decorative inventions of Sotatsu 
and after him, Korin. 


Fig. 3, (49), Summer Landscape Screen, 16th Century, from Kongoji, Osaka 
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Sotatsu is now very fashionable but this 
should not prejudice us against him for he is 
truly one of the great names in Eastern Art. 
He crowns the Japanese decorative style and 
his range from the wildest boldness (#59) to 
the quietest breath of subtlety (#61) is well 
displayed in the exhibition. Perhaps the Poem 
Scroll (Fig. 4) with calligraphy by his aristo- 
cratic colleague, Koetsu, reveals his unique 
flavor best. When I viewed this with a sensi- 
tive European critic, his first reaction was quite 
direct and simple—‘‘Wallpaper!” A closer 
view, particularly of the hanging ivy section, 
led to several intakes of breath, then a slow 
exhalation and complete surrender, ““What a 
marvelous touch!” and from that to even 
greater discoveries and admiration. The gold 
and silver paint is rich beside the austere 
black of the wonderfully flexible script, but 
Sotatsu’s peculiarly wet, soft and varied 
brushwork combines with his suggestive place- 
ment, both real on the paper and imaginary 
beyond the boundaries of the scroll, to give us 
a perfect wedding of the literary and visual 
arts in their most sophisticated form. 

One of the farthest reaches from the extrem- 


ity of decorative style would surely be that of 
realism, whether of narration or portraiture. 
A good but lengthy argument could be made, 
not here, that extremes are normal in Japa- 
nese art and as rewarding as the golden norm 
which seems so characteristic of much of the 
art of China. So we shall not be surprised to 
see the mundane and pragmatic as a second 
major Japanese contribution. This quality ap- 
pears’as early as the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies in the obscene, observant or satiric 
sketches found on temple boards, sculpture 
bases and such unsupervised and out-of-the- 
way places. The close connection between real- 
ism and satire is nowhere more apparent than 
in the delightful Scroll of Animals (Fig. 5) 
which may be as early as the mid-twelfth but 
not later than a century after. The rabbit 
holds his nose when diving; the monkey whose 
back is being washed displays an expression of 
beatific indolence. Such observations come 
from a real examination of the material world, 
an examination which, in this time of troubles, 
lays bare the follies of the Kyoto aristocracy 
and the iniquity of the high-handed monks 
(see the Tengu-Zoshi #24) in the form of 
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Fig. 4, (60), Poem Scroll by Sotatsu and Koetsu, 17th Century, from Hatakeyama Collection 


Fig. 5, (19), Choju Giga, 12th Century, from Kozanji 
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satire. But in order to satirize, one must first 
observe. This the artist did. Fortunately, his 
brush and ink are simple and direct, inherited 
from the sketch and precisely adequate for his 
comments. Color might beguile us away from 
the essentials of characterization and activity. 

The realistic answer to the time of troubles 
and the decline of court society at the end of 
the twelfth century was the feudal militarism 
of the Kamakura period, and it was then that 
an extreme realism found its natural outlet in 
narrative scroll paintings which have no peers 
in the world of art. These scrolls are singularly 
well represented in the exhibition with much 
variety of subject and individual style. Of 
these the Ban Dainagon Ekotoba (Fig. 6) is one 
of the two most famous in all Japan and one 
of the great masterpieces in the history of art. 
The narrative has all the elements of melo- 
drama: an intrigue, an arsonous fire, false ac- 


cusation, accidental revelation of the truth 


through low and comical servants, and final 
justice with retribution. The dramatis personae 
range from the highest to the lowest of the 
low and in enormous quantity like a mob scene 
of Cecil B. deMille. Given such a subject one 
could well expect a confused and anti-climactic 
visual result and, because of the limitations 
imposed by necessary exhibition technique, 
one’s first impression may well confirm that 
expectation. But an act of will is necessary for 
the scroll was intended to be seen a few feet 
at a time, unrolled from right to left with real 
intimacy. The lucky onlooker then can move 
from quiet conversation to noisy riot without 
interference save in the memory. It is a true 
art in space and time, like the novel or the 
cinema, and totally unlike the earlier static 
and iconic style. 

The Ban Dainagon is notable for many 
things of which we can single out only a few. 
There are the crowds, people by the dozens, 
even hundreds, that surge and shrink organi- 
cally. But even within the crowds is further 
life and development, for the painter was a 
master of individual characterization from the 
grossest plebe deformed by fear to the honest 


courtier sadly accused of a crime he never 
committed. There is a representation of move- 
ment whether of human or beast. There is the 
skillful use of the larger shapes of architecture 
and cloud bands as devices controlling and 
suggesting the changes from one scene to the 
next. And finally, there remains the great fire 
with its billowing smoke, flying embers and 
the demoniac movement of its flames, fire 
trained previously in the tradition of the flame 
halos in the icons (#10) but now released to 
the full frenzy of an observed reality. 

If the Chinese created one of the most re- 
vealing and all-embracing forms of nature in 
art, the landscape scroll, then the Japanese 
contributed its human counterpart, the narra- 
tive scroll. There are other marvelous works: 
the Heiji Monogatari (#23) with its combina- 
tion of activity and decorative massing or 
spacing, the highly decorative Kitano Tenjin 
Engi (#22), the colorful and miniature Jppen 
Shonin Eden (#25) and the Saigyo Monogatari 
(#26) with its lyrical interpretation of the na- 
tive landscape in native terms. 

Yet another facet of this Japanese realism is 
to be found in portraiture. To be sure, por- 
traiture is found in earlier Chinese and Japa- 
nese Buddhist paintings of holy patriarchs, or 
in Chinese paintings of past Emperors and 
other greats, but all or most of these fall into 
the category of ideal portraiture, a visual em- 
bodiment of accumulated moral and historical 
lore. Many of the Japanese portraits to be seen 
in the exhibition fall into a more immediate 
and real category. They first appear at the same 
time as the great narrative scrolls and would 
seem to issue from the same pragmatic atmo- 
sphere. The hanging scroll of Yoritomo (#30) 
shows the founder of the new age of Kamakura 
and, while it has something of the decorative 
and ideal in its costume and composition, the 
head exists as an individual statement about an 
individual: impassive but certainly not the 
stereotype of refinement that had been the 
ideal of the Kyoto aristocracy and was ex- 
pressed, for example, in the primarily decora- 
tive statement of the poetess Ko-Ogimi (#31). 
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One of the great Japanese portraits in char- 
acterization and setting is that of Priest Myo-e 
(Fig. 7) dating from the late thirteenth cen- 
tury. It is much more than a show of outward 
likeness, though that too is present in the long 
nose, small mouth and shadowy growth of 
beard. We are struck with the refinement and 
delicacy of the drawing of the priest in his rapt 
meditation as a foil to the rough profusion of 
drawing and arrangement in the pine forest 
with its setting of sand and rock. What at first 
seems incongruous becomes clearly a searching 
characterization. One acts as catalyst for the 
other, heightening the frail spirituality of the 
priest and the exuberant profusion of the 
wood. The very placement of the ascetic within 
his tree-trunk enclosed space-cell heightens his 
loneliness. He is in the midst of nature but not 
of it and so contradicts the usual concept of 
the Oriental being one with nature. This cliché 
is more proper to the later paintings of the 
Zen Buddhist sect, often shown and discussed 
because they conform to what we have been 
told is the Oriental priest “type.” 

The last expression of this realistic tendency 
before modern times comes with some impetus 
from the West. The Japanese artist was ex- 
posed to rather provincial examples of Eu- 
ropean shading and perspective—principally 
through Portuguese prints and some religious 
paintings arriving in a manner we can observe 
in that amusing seventeenth-century docu- 
ment, the Westerners in Japan screens (#51), 
lent by the Emperor of Japan. The influence of 
these new techniques most often produced 
curiosities or parodies, but in the sketches of 
(Fig. 8) Maruyama Okyo, the result is a re- 
dedication to close observation revealed 
through a marvelously detailed and subtle 
technique. Like the watercolors of Diirer, the 
artist’s grasp of each observed object is so sin- 
cere and so thorough that he seems to create 
a new and fresh reality before our eyes. Beside 
Okyo’s sketches, those of Korin (#63) appear 
as a compromise; the famous decorator’s in- 
clinations were not realistic. 


Fig. 7, (32), Priest Myo-e, (detail), 
late 13th Century, from Kozanji 
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This revived realism, strongly tempered by 
another revival, that of Neo-Confucianism, is 
applied to portraiture by Watanabe Kazan in 
his portrait of Ichikawa Beian (#68). The first 
study as well as the final version is shown and 
while realism dominates the former, the Con- 
fucian and scholarly ideal of noble character 
refines the finished version. Kazan’s uncom- 
promising studies reveal his, as well as his 
sitter’s, character and his final suicide in 1841 
may be interpreted as the last gesture of a 
Confucian realist unwilling to continue in the 
rapidly hardening intellectual climate of a 
determinedly insular Japan. 

The old romantic obsession of the Tea Mas- 
ter and the Western Japanophile was and still 


is monochrome painting, usually of landscape. 
These are usually of Chinese subjects and in 
most cases, the inspiration was not the Chinese 
landscape itself, but Chinese paintings of that 
landscape. This secondhand origin, fortified 
by the Japanese partiality for extremes, led to 
a kind of abstract painting with a remote and 
imagined ideal. The brush stroke itself and the 
placement of tones in a suggestive way became 
the essential techniques, while loftiness of 
spirit was the end. At best, as in the Shubun, 
Study in a Bamboo Grove (#38), the result is 
poetic if fragile; or in Sesshu’s Autumn Land- 
scape (#41), a virtuoso’s excitement in the 
use of staccato brushwork can be found 
wedded to the soft and still autumn air. But 


Fig. 8, (70), Sketches of Animals and Plants, by Okyo, from Nishimura Collection 
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Fig. 9, (42), Ama-no-Hashidate by Sesshu, from Yamanouchi Collection 


fundamentally these monochromes are difficult 
at first acquaintance and not by any means are 
they the last word in Japanese painting. The 
demands of the museums’ size and space forbid 
that sense of intimacy which is so important 
for these hanging scrolls. 

Probably the most approachable one of all is 
Sesshu’s Ama-no-Hashidate (Fig. 9) because of 
its large scale, variety of ink, complexity and, 
most significantly, because it is a Japanese 
landscape and hence known, loved and seen. 
The gently rolling hills and low clinging tree 
forms are far removed from the abstract rendi- 
tions of the impossibly vertical mountains and 
overextended trees in the Chinese manner. 
There is a warmth and greatness in this paint- 
ing precisely because it stems from a Japanese 
tradition of Japanese landscape, one that can 
be traced from the Raigo (#12), the Saigyo 
Monogatari (#26), the Landscape Screen (#29) 
through its monochrome definition in this 
work of a great painter’s old age, to the nine- 


teenth century wood block expression of 
Hiroshige and Hokusai. Even the very much 
Chinese influenced “Scholar’s Style” of the 
1800’s comes to terms with tradition in the 
Sunny Morning at Uji by Mokubei (#67). One 
can certainly speak of a creative landscape 
tradition as well as of those decorative and 
realistic modes which dominate the exhibition. 

This note is but a sketch of some of the 
most creative and original manifestations of 
Japanese art within the most limited space. 
The exhibition gives a more complete, and of 
course, original documentation. Help is avail- 
able from such books as Sir George Sansom’s 
Japan and Langdon Warner’s recent The En- 
during Art of Japan. A more complete appre- 
ciation awaits the development of our mu- 
seums’ Japanese collections to a point com- 
mensurate with our Chinese exhibitions and 
even more, the growth of an interest and 
understanding for which the present exhibi- 
tion so fortunately provides the means. 
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Exhibitions 


Masterpieces of Japanese Art, Sponsored by the Japanese Government 


The greatest collection of Japanese paintings and sculpture ever to leave Japan. Ninety-one cele- 
brated treasures from ancient temples at Nara and Kyoto as well as famous works of art from public 
and private collections which include objects from the Emperor’s personal collection. 

East Wing Galleries: September 15—October 15 


Treasures of Ancient Peruvian Art 


The first public showing of the renowned Gaffron Collection of Ancient Peruvian Art. The material 
consists mainly of superb examples of pottery, textiles and gold vessels, illustrating the height of 
Pre-Columbian culture of the Central Andean region. 

Galleries Al-A4: Indefinite 


Both Sides of American Art 
An explanatory exhibition showing how American art borrows from foreign sources and then in- 
corporates these influences into new and native forms. 

Gallery of Art Interpretation: Indefinite 


Eliot Porter 


First showing of color photography, by this photographer from Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Gallery 5B: September 15—November 1 


Arnold Newman 


One of New York’s best known free lance photographers. 
Gallery 5B: November 15—January 1 


Drawings by Mrs. Hannah Weber Sachs 
Gallery 13: October 16—November 27 


57th Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity 


This year an out-of-town jury will select the exhibition, a jury composed of Chicago artists will make 
the prize awards. Drawings and prints will be shown in Gallery 11 in the Print Department. 
East Wing Galleries: November 12—December 13 


Japanese Woodcuts lent by Contemporary Artists 


Due to the interest and popularity of the first exhibition of prints by artists now working in this 
field, we have assembled this second exhibition from Japan. 
Gallery H5: Through October 26 


Right: (78), Miroku Bosatsu, Asuka period, 7th Century, gilt bronze, Collection National Museum, Tokyo 
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(90), Gigaku Mask, Nara period, 7th to 8th Century, painted wood, Tod@iji, Nara 
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SEMINAR ON MASTERPIECES OF JAPANESE ART 


To be held in Fullerton Hall under the auspices of The Scammon Fund on Wednesday, 
September 30. 


Members wishing to attend the Seminar held in connection with the exhibition of 
Masterpieces of Japanese Art, which will be on view at the Art Institute from Sep- 
tember 15 to October 15, should write to Daniel Catton Rich, Director, for tickets. 
The tickets will be issued in the order of application to the capacity of Fullerton Hall. 
Each Member is entitled to one ticket but may also request one additional guest ticket. 
Members are urged to write for tickets as soon as possible indicating which ones of the 
three programs they wish to attend. 


Wednesday, September 30 


Session One ECCLESIASTICAL ART OF JAPAN 
11 A. M. 
DR. JIRO HARADA, well-known art historian and 
lecturer in Japan, member of the staff of the Tokyo 
National Museum, formerly the Imperial Museum. 
Illustrated. 


Session Two JAPANESE CONTRIBUTION TO THE NARRATIVE 
2 P. M. SCROLL WITH LANDSCAPE 


MR. LAURENCE SICKMAN, Director, William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City. Eminent 
authority and distinguished scholar on Chinese painting 
and Oriental art. Illustrated. 


Session Three RASHOMON 


OES .. & A superb film, new in its form and manner, made in 
Japan. Based on the theme of the opposition of truth and 
falsehood, it is a vivid and striking story of twelfth cen- 
tury Japan. This impressive film is fresh in its re-creation 
of antiquity and outstanding in its use of the film medium. 


ACTIVITIES FOR MEMBERS 


From September 1 through November 14, 1953 


All lectures take place in Fullerton Hall unless otherwise indicated 


MONDAY SEPTEMBER 28 | OCTOBER 5 OCTOBER Bfrop! 
11:00 a.m. Survey of Art NO PROGRAM Japanese Sculpture er Japanese erg" 
and Painting I Exhibition II ia Crav 
Georgia Craven, Gallery H6 Wine Georgia jallery M: 
11:55 a.m. The Key to Our NO PROGRAM Chalktalk: Japanese | Chalktalk: Japanese | Chalktalk: Japafi rose P 
Treasures Decoration ainting Sculpture hniqu 
Buehr, Gallery hr, e r, 
2:00 p.m. Art Problems in the | NO PROGRAM Japanese Art in Japan’s Solution of | Japanese Prink@ west 
Home the Home Home Problems F odes 
Dr. Watson Dr. Watson Dr. Watson Roger 
3:30 p.m. Gallery Promenade | NO PROGRAM Gallery Promenade, | Gallery Promenade, | Gallery Promeuf}.-y p; 
Oriental Arts Oriental Arts Oriental Arts Boorative 
7:30 p.m. Art Problems in the | NO PROGRAM Japanese Art Japan’s Solution of | Japanese Print@, wose 
Home in the Home Home Problems Fabrics 
Dr. Watson Dr. Watson Dr. Watson Rogers 
TUESDAY SEPTEMBER 29 | OCTOBER 6 OCTOBER béropE 
5:45 p.m. Adult Sketch Class | NO PROGRAM Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Qty spor, 
Mr. Osborne 
FRIDAY SEPTEMBER OCTOBER 2 OCTOBER 9 OCTOBER lbE7oRF) 
18 and 25 
10:00 a.m. Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Class | Adult Sketch Gihy spor, 
Mr. Buehr 
12:15 p.m. Current Exhibition | Japanese Exhibition | Japanese Exhibition | Japanese Exhibition | Drawings by lig Birch, | 
2:00 p.m. Art Through Travel | Japan, Art Paradise | A Japanese Holiday | The Enduring Art of Summer Rhapfjern Ary 
or Art Appreciation | of the Pacific Nellie McGuire Japan 1953 Old M 
Dr. Watson Charles Fabens Kelley Dr. Watson Yetson 
6:30 p.m. Art Through Travel | Japanese Exhibition Jepenece Exhibition Rh Birch 
Watson, t i Buehr, ti 
tion Promenades, | Dy. East Wing Callers Dy. Watwn 
8:00 p.m. Art Through Travel | Japan, Art Paradise Japenese Exhibition | The Western World | Drawings by Samer Rh 
SATURDAY SEPTEMBER 26 | OCTOBER 3 OCTOBER "8TOBER 
1:10 p.m. The Raymond Fund NO PROGRAM Brief Encounter New Zones for Old | Everyone Has Other s, 
Classes for Children 
Mr. Osborne 
SUNDAY SEPTEMBER 20 | OCTOBER 4 OCTOBER 11 OCTOBER roger 
and 
3:00 p.m. Art Through Travel | Japan, Art Paradise | The Contrast of Oc-| A Journey with the | Summer Rhafhmer Rha 
of the Pacific cidental and Orien- | Japanese Masters 1953 
Dr. Watson tal Art Dr. Watson . Dr. Watson ‘ation, 


Dr. Watson 


. 
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THE ART INSTITUTE IS OPEN EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR, 
WEEKDAYS FROM 9 A.M. TO 5 P.M. 
SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS FROM 12 NOON TO 5 P.M. 


TTOBER 19 


nese Painting 


Rogers 


OCTOBER 26 


Persian Art 
Georgia Craven, 
H4 


Chalktalk: Persia 
George Buehr, Gallery H4 


Contemporary Fur- 
niture and 
Frank Droltz, 

John M. Smyth Company 


Gallery Promenade, 
Decorative Arts 
Contemporary Fur- 
niture and You 


Frank Droltz, 
John M. Smyth Company 


NOVEMBER 2 


20th Century 
American Painting I 
Georgia Craven, 

Gallery 25 


Regionalism and 
Realism in America 
George Buehr, Gallery 25 


Antiques, Good and 
Bad 


Dr. Watson 


Gallery Promenade, 
Decorative Arts 
Good and 


ad 
Dr. Watson 


NOVEMBER 9 
20th Century 
American Painting 


Georgia Craven, Gallery 25 


Surrealism and 
Abstraction in 

| America 

| George Buehr, Gallery 25 
Period Furnishings 
in the Modern 


Setting 


Maurice Chenier, 
John A. Colby & Sons 


Gallery Promenade, 
Decorative Arts 
Period Furnishings 
in the Modern 


Setting 
Maurice Chenier, 
John A. Colby & Sons 


OCTOBER 27 
Adult Sketch Class 


NOVEMBER 3 
Adult Sketch Class 


NOVEMBER 10 
Adult Sketch Class 


ER BETOBER 20 
etch Of Sketch Class 
ER bETOBER 23 
etch Git Sketch Class 
by Birch Bartlett 
er lection 
ir, ‘atson 
Rhapidern Art and 
Old Masters 
alson 
Rh Birch Bartlett 
ection 
Vatson 
by Rhapsody, 
er 
ation 
ER OBER 17 


> Has" Other Self 


OCTOBER 30 
Adult Sketch Class 


NOVEMBER 6 
Adult Sketch Class 


NOVEMBER 13 
Adult Sketch Class 


Chicago Artists 
George Buehr 


The Ohio, Gateway 
to the West 

Margaret Myers 

The Ohio, Gateway 
to the West 

Margaret Myers 


Chicago Artists 


Our Early French _| Chicago Artists 
Paintings 

Dr. Watson 

Mexican Adven- Contemporary 
tures, 1953 Sculpture 

Dr. Watson 

Mexican Adven- Chicago Artists 
tures, 1953 George Buchr 

Dr. Watson 

Our Early French | Cuba 

Paintings Mildred O. Peterson 

Dr. Watson 
OCTOBER 24 OCTOBER 31 


Invention Mood 


Rhythmic Response | 


George Buehr 


| NOVEMBER 7 


Drifting and 
Dreaming 


ER "STOBER 25 


RhaPimer Rhapsody, 


ation 


NOVEMBER 1 


Mexican Adven- 
tures, 1953 
Dr. Watson 


NOVEMBER 8 


Cuba 
Mildred O. Peterson 


NOVEMBER 15 


The Ohio, Gateway 
to the West 
Margaret Myers 


Art Institute Lecturers: 


Dudley Crafts Watson, George 
Buehr, Addis Osborne, Georgia 
Craven 


Guest Lecturers: 

Nellie McGuire, World Traveller 
and lecturer 

Frank Droltz, Interior Decorator 
John M. Smyth Company 

William R. Smith, Teacher for 
United States Army in Japan 

Mildred O. Peterson, Authority on 
Latin America 

Maurice Chenier, Interior Decorator 
John A. Colby & Sons 

Margaret Myers, of Dayton, Ohio, for 
many years in our Extension Dept. 


Art Institute Staff Guest 
turers: 
Charles Fabens Kelley, Assistant Di- 
rector and Curator of Oriental Art 
Meyric Rogers, Curator of Depart- 
ment of Decorative Arts and De- 
partment of Industrial Arts 


Notes: 

At the Adult Sketch Classes, Tues- 
days and Fridays, material is avail- 
able for 15 cents. 

The Members’ Studio is a special paint- 
ing class limited to 100, conducted 
by George Buehr and divided into 
two sections, doing identical work. 
One group meets on Fridays from 
2 to 4, the other on Mondays at the 
same hours. A charge of $10 for 14 
lessons is made in each case. The 
Friday class begins on September 
25, the Monday class on September 
28. Members phe register at Dr. 
Watson’s office. 

The Silk Screen and Design Classes 
for Members, Ethel Spears instruc- 
tor, will be resumed if a sufficient 
number of members respond. 
Tuition for the Silk Screen Class 
on Monday mornings at 10:00 is 
$25 for 12 lessons, beginning on 
September 28. Tuition for the 
Design Class on Friday afternoons 
at 2:00 is $15 for 12 lessons begin- 
ning on September 25. Registration 
after September 10. 

There will be a Gallery Promenade 
each Monday afternoon following 
the Art Problems in the Home 
course which will supplement the 
subject of the day. 
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GOODMAN THEATRE Members’ Series 


Playing dates | Early Curtain Matinee 
Title Author Opening night | Evenings at Tuesday at Thursday at 
8:30 7:3 2:30 
JOHN LOVES Norman Fri., Oct. 2 2.378% Oct. 6, 13 Oct. 15 
MARY, a comedy | Krasna 10, 11, 14, 
15, 16, 17 
DEATH OF A Arthur Miller | Fri., Nov. 6 6, 7, 11, 12, 13,) Nov. 10, 17 Nov. 19 
SALESMAN 14, 15, 18, 
19, 20, 21 
Children’s Theatre 
. . Saturday at Sunday at Sat. AM. 
Title Author | Opening day | 2:30 3:00 at 10:30 
CINDERELLA Charlotte B. Oct. 24 Oct. 24, 31 Oct. 25 Nov. 28 
Chorpenning | Sat. at 2:30 Nov. 7, 14, 21,) Nov. 1, 8, 15, 
28 22, 29 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS FROM THE MUSEUM STORE 


A new selection of Christmas cards and gifts 
will be available at the Museum Store in Octo- 
ber. Among the Christmas suggestions are: ex- 
cellent ae reproductions of paintings, 
framed and unframed, books, placemats, wrap- 
ping paper with gift cards, and gay holiday 
stickers. A list of subjects ee! ape will be 
sent upon request and orders will be promptly 
taken care of. 

The Brief Guide to the Collections has been 
revised recently. Two new portfolios, Toulouse- 


Lautrec in The Art Institute of Chicago, and 
Renoir in The Art Institute of Chicago, each 
with nine new color plates and text by Dorothy 
Odenheimer will be published shortly. 

Give a membership in the Art Institute as 
a Christmas gift—a subscription to the Quar- 
terly is included. The Chicago Exhibitions Cal- 
endar, listing all exhibits in art and science is 
also a useful gift. 

Watch the display of the Museum Store 
in the foyer for more Art Institute gift ideas. 
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